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vading force on the Seine, but again let them go in order to fight Lewis the German, who thought the opportunity a good one for depriving his brother of some of his dominions. Before Lewis and Charles had made peace, the Danes laid waste the northeast of France, while one fieet penetrated into the Mediterranean and ravaged Provence. At last, in 864, Charles took the only effective step for a system of defense appropriate to the methods of the Danes, who either advanced up the rivers or moved from point to point on horseback (sweeping in the horses from the countryside) with great rapidity, though they habitually did their actual fighting on foot. Charles ordered his levies to assemble with horses, and he ordered the towns which stood upon rivers to built fortified bridges, which the Danes would have to capture before venturing to attempt a passage up the river.
It was almost immediately after this that the Danes, who for ten years past had left England almost unvisited, appear to have determined no longer to content themselves with raids and spoils, but to conquer and permanently occupy English territory. In 865 a great host wintered in Kent; next year came reinforcements. In 867 they fell upon Northumbria, having wintered in East Anglia. Northumbria had been in a state of anarchy for half a century, and was comparatively an easy prey. From Northumbria they broke into Mercia. Then they turned back upon East Anglia, and in 871, "the year of battles/' opened the great invasion of Wessex.
It must be remembered that the Danish host was not the army of a king of Denmark, but a sort of confederation of war lords, to whose standards the free fighting folk of the Danes had gathered. There were two 'Icings" and five jar Is in the army which attacked Wessex. There was a series of great battles, not one of which could be called decisive. But at the end of the year King JEthelred was dead, and his brother Alfred, who had approved himself a great warrior, was king. The Danes retired from Wessex, but remained in full force -in East Anglia, Northumbria, and Northern Mercia. The struggle was renewed in 876. It was not till 878 that Alfred won a really decisive victory at Aethendune; and even then he was unable to expel the Danes, but made with them the Treaty of Wedmore, which left them in possession of half the Island, the district which became known as:tt*e Danelagh. One of the conditions of the peace was the adoption of Christianity by the chief, Guthrum, tand a number of his com-,, paakms.
The feigns m England of Alfred and his only less great son Edward the Elder supply an edifying contrast to the fortunes during the same period of the once mighty Frankish dominion. Alfred reorganized ^government of that half of the country over which he exercised " direct control, reorganized the military forces, treated a fleet          '